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lat. to Ugogo, and possibly Mosambique, on the east side, and 
to Senegambia on the west coast. 

a and b (Brit. Mus.). Bright varieties: cheeks and ear- 
coverts buff, breast shaded with rufous; very typical forms 
of Ploceus russi, Finsch. I have examined very similar spe- 
cimens in the Berlin and Paris Museums. They have occa- 
sionally the sides of the head and throat, which would be 
black in typical males, slightly marked out in brown; but I 
find no sex attached to any of the labels. In the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens there is now a very fine living specimen 
of this form, which I regard as a variety of Q. ethiopica, 
although I am unable to prove such to be the case. 


XXX VI.—Additional Notes on the Genus Acanthis. 
By W. Epwin Brooks. 


Tuanxs to the kindness of Dr. L. Stejneger, of the United 
States National Museum, I have been able to examine a 
number of Redpolls of different species, and I find that it is 
necessary to supplement my notes on these birds in ‘ The Ibis’ 
for October 1885, pp. 381-384, by some additional parti- 
culars. 

The superiority of the broad white edgings to the tertials 
and tail-feathers, but especially the latter, in Acanthis exilipes 
will not hold good; for A. hornemanni, in good fresh feather, 
has very marked white edges to the tail-feathers. There is also 
much white on the tertials. The reliable distinction between 
the two is certainly the very great difference in size. The 
wings of three male dA. hornemanni now before me measure 
3°42, 3°30, and 3°28 inches; and of three male JA. exilipes 
3°00, 2°90, and 2°90. In his paper in ‘The Auk’ for April 
1884, Dr. Stejneger gives the average for the wings of six 
male A. hornemanni as 3°40, and of seventeen male A. exilipes 
as 2°91, of six female 4. hornemanni 3°31, and of twelve 
female A. exilipes 2°80. I think it may also be remarked 
here that the wing of A. exilipes averages longer than that of 
A, linaria. 
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Some people might be inclined to say that difference of 
locality would alter the size; but those of which I have given 
the measurements are all from the same place, Ungava, 
where four species of Acanthis are found. 

In his paper on the genus Acanthis (‘The Auk,’ 1884), 
Dr. Stejneger speaks of another species of Acanthis—A. 
rostrata, Coues. This is also found in Ungava, and down along 
the coast to the more northern United States. Of this species 
I have seen two males and two females collected near Fort 
Chimo, Ungava. It is a fine robust bird, almost equalling 
A. hornemanni in size. The two males had wings 3°40 and 
3°10, and the two females 3°10 and 3:00. ‘The bill is of a 
peculiar form, convex on the outlines, and shaped more like 
a Sparrow’s than a Redpoll’s. The coloration is like that of 
A. linaria, except that the streaks below are darker and 
bolder, and on the whole it is not such a mealy-looking bird 
as A. linaria. 

If it should be said that the white tone of A. hornemanni is 
due to residence in very northern latitudes, here we have the 
dark A. rostrata inhabiting the very same country. Let it 
be remembered that it is a Greenland bird, found also in 
North-east America, i.e. Labrador. One of the males was 
a red May bird collected at Fort Chimo, Ungava. The red 
on the breast did not reach so far down as in A. linaria and 
ended abruptly. The upper and lower tail-coverts are 
strongly streaked in this species; but it is the excessively 
heavy flank-streaking that strikes one so forcibly at first 
sight. Briefly it may be described as a large, dark, heavily 
streaked Redpoll with a Sparrow-like bill, in contradistinc- 
tion to the large white Redpoll, A. hornemanni, with a true 
Redpoll bill. Those who prefer to consider it a subspecies 
may do so; but to my eye it is so thoroughly distinct that I 
should never dream of confounding it with anything else. 
Speaking of Acanthis rostrata, Dr. Stejneger says (‘The 
Auk,’ 1884, pp. 149-150) :—“ Mr. William Brewster has, in a 
very instructive and interesting memoir ‘ On Holbdll’s Red- 
Poll’ (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1883, pp. 95-99), expressed 
the suspicion that A. linaria and what he calls A. holboelli ‘are 
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forms closely allied, but nevertheless sufficiently segregated 
to rank as distinct species.? Compared with my statements 
above, we seem to be of very opposite views in this case ; 
but I think I can offer a satisfactory explanation. By com- 
paring summer specimens of the so-called A. holboellt from 
Greenland and more southern winter birds with the ordinary 
form occurring in Europe and America under that name, I 
was at once struck by the great differences. The Green- 
land bird is evidently considerably larger, its bill much 
stouter and somewhat differently shaped—not so pointed— 
besides being on the average a trifle shorter. As to colour, I 
thought they were rather darker and heavier-streaked below. 
I was very soon convinced that these birds were different 
from the common A. holdoelli, being in fact the form originally 
described by Coues as A. rostratus, but afterwards given up by 
him. It was also clear that the specimens examined and 
described by Brewster were the winter plumage of the same 
form. The Redpolls are rather difficult to determme from 
descriptions, but if the latter were all so clear and thorough 
as those of Mr. Brewster, there would have been less confusion 
in this group of birds. His statement that the specimens 
from New England ‘ will be found to differ from the ordinary 
type (A. linaria) in being very much larger, with stouter, less 
acute bills, generally darker coloring, and especially darker, 
coarser streaking beneath, will apply to A. rostrata, as 
distinguished not only from A. linaria but also from true A. 
holboelli. Nevertheless, I do agree with him in regarding 
Acanthis rostrata as a ‘ distinct species? The conclusion of 
Mr. Brewster 1s easily explained, he probably having only the 
short-billed A. linaria for comparison; but as the measure- 
ments given below show there is a regular intergradation, and 
the Greenland bird cannot be justly designated except as con- 
specific with the other forms. It will therefore, after the 
common usage of American writers, stand as A. linaria 
rostrata.” (Stejneger, l. s.c.) 

With this last conclusion of Dr. Stejneger’s I cannot 
agree, and I go entirely with Mr. Brewster as to complete 
specific distinctness. Apart from its gigantic size for a 
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Redpoll, it possesses a notable character of its own in its 
most un-redpoll-like bill. On the whole, I do not know of 
any species more satisfactory. 

I have an observation or two to make on the “ species ” 
Acanthis holboelli, Brehm. I have examined five examples, 
two of them being European. Wings 3°10 to 2°80. The 
coloration is that of A. linaria, with streaking perhaps not 
quite as bold, but the bill is long and almost Goldfinch-hke. 
But for the extra long bill it could not be separated from A. 
linaria. I have had many more than one hundred J. linaria 
through my hands, obtained here and elsewhere, and in no 
instance have I been able to match the long bill of typical 
A. holboel. In one European example, from point of bill to 
back of skull is 1°15, another 1°10, of a third 1:12, and of 
a fourth 1:10. This measurement is in average A. linaria 
(male) about 1:00. To me it is not a thoroughly satisfactory 
species, like the others, but at present its long bill is not 
easily accounted for. I am not partial to the trinomial 
system, but for convenience’ sake this bird might stand 
as Acanthis linaria holboelli. It is a variation not yet 
thoroughly worked cut. 

Another form Dr. Stejneger treats of in his excellent mono- 
graph in ‘The Auk’ above referred to is Acanthis linaria 
pallescens, Homeyer. This is, I think, only a variation of the 
ordinary A. linaria. I examined Dr. Stejneger’s Norwegian 
example. Like others I have obtained here, it is extra mealy- 
looking. Some examples of A. linaria appear quickly to lose 
all fulvous tone after the autumnal moult, if they had it then, 
and the two prevailing colours left are dark brownish grey 
and white. This loss of colour may be due to weakness or 
some other cause, but it is certainly not specific, and I should 
say one or more might be found in every spring flock of 
A. linaria. 

I would abandon this form altogether, not allowing it even 
the use of a trinomial. 

We have, then, five very well-marked species of Acanthis, 
viz. A. hornemanni, A. exilines, A. rostrata, A. linaria, and 
A, rufescens: also one doubtful bird, A. linaria holboelli. 
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Dr. Stejneger adds a P.S. to the following effect, which I 
forgot to quote in its proper place :— 

“ P.S.—Since the above was written, Mr. W. Brewster has 
had the great kindness to send to me for inspection the 
specimens upon which his remarks on A. holboelli in his above- 
quoted paper were based. ‘They confirm what I have already 
said, and there can, in my opinion, be no doubt that these 
Redpolls are birds bred in Greenland, or perhaps on the 
opposite shore of North America, wandering along the coast- 
line in winter as far south as New England and New York. 
They are, in all respects, true and typical A. l. rostrata.” 

It may be noticed that A. hornemanni has its diminutive 
counterpart in A. exilipes, and A. rostrata its diminutive in 
A. linaria. It would be folly to speculate whether the lesser 
were evolved from the greater, or the greater from the less ; 
for we know nothing at all about such derivations, and ideal 
or imaginary natural history, mere speculation far removed 
from facts, like the greater part of Mr. Seebohm’s paper on 
the genus Scolopax, is useless, wearisome, and positively 
painful. Of what value is fancy in ornithology? and 
unfortunately the tendency to indulge in flights of fancy is 
largely on the increase. 

It is strange how uncertain the Redpolls are in their 
autumnal migration. I have not seen one this last winter, 
1885-86. In 1884-85 they were plentiful, and during 1883- 
84 none at all. In 1882-83 they were again numerous, and 
during 1881-82 I never saw one. Of course I refer to the 
winters of each term, November to March. This last winter 
was severe, so also was that of 1883-84. 

In December, January, and February, 1882-83, examples 
of A. hornemanni were obtained at Fort Chimo, Northern 
Labrador ; so these birds can endure a great amount of cold. 
In January 1883 we had it 10 and 11 degrees below zero here 
(Milton, Ontario), very much further south. North La- 
brador must have been very much colder. 

I have a few examples (four), to all appearances A. exilipes, 
except that the rump is a little streaked, and the lower tail- 
coverts slightly so. These must be either hybrids between 
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A, exilipes and A. linaria, as in the case of the Crows, Corvus 
cornig and C. corone, or else the distinctive points of the un- 
streaked white rump and the unstreaked lower tail-coverts do 
not always hold good in A. exilipes; or, again, they are of a 
distinct species intermediate between the two. I should 
hardly say “ intermediate,” for even at a hasty glance the 
very superior whiteness would proclaim them to be A. exilipes. 
A hybrid ought to be of really intermediate tone, but this bird 
is A. exilipes even to its small bill, and is quite as generally 
white. 

Eggs of the different Redpolls in collections must be very 
doubtful indeed when collected in Greenland or North-east 
America, for the collectors may have taken those of A. 
rostrata for A. hornemanni; and again eggs from Northern 
Europe referred to A. linaria may be those of A. exilipes. 
Except when the parent bird is sent with the eggs, they should 
be put out of collections, and fresh ones with the old bird ob- 
tained. I expect the egg of A. rostrata will prove to be the 
largest of the lot: the bird is so sturdy-looking. 


XXX VII.—Notices of Recent Ornithological Publications. 
[ Continued from p. 203. ] | 


54. Annals of the Natural-History Museum of Vienna. 

[Annalen des k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseums. Band i. Nr.1, 
Jahresbericht fiir 1885 von Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer. Wien: 
1886.] 

The first part of this new periodical contains a report by 
Dr. v. Hauer on the newly erected Museum of Natural 
History in Vienna and its various departments. Besides 

Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy in Austria, they have 
` wisely located Anthropology in the same building. The 
Birds in the new museum remain under the charge of our 
excellent friend and correspondent Herr August v. Pelzeln. 
The general mounted collection of this class is stated to contain 
20,000 examples, besides which there is a separate series to 
illustrate the Ornis of the Austro-Hungarian empire, con- 
sisting of 621 specimens referable to 340 species. 


